CHAPTER X
" NOTHING will stand in the way of the union of Austria
with Germany, when this question shall have ceased to
interest the peoples whom it affects/' once said the Prelate-
Chancellor Ignatius Seipel, pragmatist and Prussophobe,
who believed in the pre-eminence of the whole German
race, yet who kept such questions as Zot/verein and
Anschluss at arm's length, and there is no doubt that many
Austrians echoed his. words. But let him proceed a little
further: " the sole question is to know whether the pessi-
mists, who think that time is not working in their favour,
but against them, would have reason to rejoice if it were
possible. The optimists think otherwise. They do not
despair of the realization of an ideal, because that realization
appears possible only at a distant and still undetermined
date. ..."
Words from a theologian and not from the leader of a
State, but they gave hope to many on both sides of the
Austro-German frontier that union would come. But this
was years before Adolf Hitler became Chancellor of the
Reich.
In 1921, several of the States in the Austrian Federal
Union held a plebiscite on the question of Anschluss with
the Reich and it is noteworthy that more than 90 per cent
of the votes were cast in favour of such a union.
In the early days of 193 r, as a first step towards political
union, a customs union (Zollunion) was proposed by Dr.
Curtius, then German Foreign Minister, to Dr. Schobel,
who, with a typically Austrian lack of diplomatic ability,
agreed to it with alacrity, at the same time agreeing to keep
the scheme a secret, until such time as it was ripe to dis-
close the perfected union to the British, French and Italian
Governments. If the Austrians blundered then the Germans
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